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“shooting the breeze.”’ He insists he is not a hero, 


so we shall just call him a worthy member of the United Siates Marines 


‘“‘| CAN stand anything,” said Sergeant Albert A. Schmid, 
“but I sure hate to be called a hero, especially when it comes 
from the other boys. I heard a couple of them the other night 
when I was coming out of the hospital. They said, “There goes 
the hero,’ or something like that. I went back and told them, 
‘Don’t ever let me hear you say that again. I’ll get some of my 
boys to bring you to me and I'll break your necks!’ You can 
say, ‘There goes Machine Gun Smitty, or Killer’—I got that for 
a while after I came back from the Island; I don’t mind that. 

“I told them, ‘Don’t steal from me, and don’t call me that 
name again.’ They were just new fellows and I guess they 
didn’t-know..any. better.” 


I told Sergeant Schmid I would try to write his story without 
overworking the word “hero.” If you want to call him that 
after you read it, that’s entirely up to lyou, 

Al was born in Kensington, an ‘industrial, Sect cion.of Phila- 
delphia. But as a boy he had) ‘country training, yun on 
farms. 

He and Clarence Walters used (bd go (skuyk | net es almost 
every night, selling the skins for a dollar apiece. They would 
be out on a date, with their good cl thfs(on, driving along 
with a couple of girls, and they woul see a skunk, running 
across someone’s lawn; Clarence would iyell | and stop the car, 
and they would take off after the skunk, In a few minutes Al 


oa 


would come back to the girls with the 
skunk dangling by its tail, and hold onto 
it while Clarence drove to the old chicken 
house where they kept their live skunks. 
A skunk can’t spray you if you grab it 
quick enough, but you have to do it 
quick! Al didn’t catch every skunk he 
went after, but he never got sprayed. 

Al’s family on his father’s side was 
German. His mother was Irish, but she 
died when he was ten years old. The main 
things Al remembers about her are that 
she never spanked him and that she gave 
him a BB gun when he was nine. 

Al had an older brother named Ed and 
a younger sister named Marge. Ed was 
the serious-minded type; Marge was a 
cute little blonde and Al worshiped every 
inch of ground she walked on. 

Al could hit a crow with his BB gun 
when he was eleven or twelve, and he 
would pepper almost anything that got 


As the Marines slid down the slope 
the soft mud splashed up to their hips, 
but they kept their guns out of it, 


within range. He shot out the old-fash- 
ioned gas lamps on the street until neigh- 
bors complained to the police. He had a 
terrific urge to shoot. 

Al’s brother left home at a fairly early 
age to go to work, and Al made up his 
mind to do the same. The first chance 
he got was in the summer of 1936, when 
he was fifteen. He accepted an offer to 
work on a farm near Middletown, Con- 
necticut, on the Connecticut River. Dur- 
ing the winter he worked for a contrac- 
tor who was building a camp out of local 
lumber; Al went out with the men in 
snow up to his knees and cut down 
cedars. He learned how to use an ax and 
snake big logs out of the woods with a 
team and iron chains, and he bought a .22 
rifle and did some shooting. An old lady 
on a near-by farm used to.hire him to 
do odd jobs. One day she told him, “Al, 
I’ve got a bunch of wild cats prowling 
around here and doing a lot of mischief. 
Ill pay you a quaxter for every one you 
can shoot.” 81 kept  after‘the cats until 
they wete all gone, and that was easy 
money’ for him. He bought. himself a 
shotgun to haydjalong with’ his rifle. The 
two guns, together with what he paid for 
his room and.boasd; used up about all 
he made. The next summer he found 
himself back) in Philadelphia with only 
eight dollars to show for his ‘year’s work. 


“I was always kind of crazy,” he says 
of those days. “I did what I felt like do- 
ing, worked hard, and raised hell.” | 

The next year Al went to work for a 
Mr. Henry Walters, who had a big mod- 
ern farm on the Bethlehem Pike north 
of Ambler, Pennsylvania. Al liked living 
with the Walterses, and he liked the work 
there. He milked the cows and bedded 
them down every day, cleaned the stables, 
drove a tractor or a team, hauled hay, 
plowed, ran the disk and harrow, packed 
down silage and did general hired-man 
work. The main thing he liked, though, 
was the gunning. Al thought he had 
never had so much fun in his life as he 
did those days. When he made a good 
shot and saw the game drop, he was so 
pleased with himself he would just have 
to yell. 

In the spring of 1940 Al came back to 
the city to work for the Dodge Steel 
Company as an apprentice burner at 
twenty-seven dollars a week. 

He moved in with Jim Merchant, who 
worked with him. Jim lived on Tulip 
Street, only a couple of blocks from the 
plant. Ella Mae, Jim’s wife, cooked the 
meals and made lunches for the two of 
them. Jim was a few years older and 
about a head taller than Al; he had a 
round cheerful face and a little tooth- 
brush mustache, and he was a good fel- 
low to drink a few beers with in the eve- 
ning. 

After he had been working at Dodge 
Steel a while Al bought a secondhand 
sedan and kept it in Jim’s backyard 
garage. Sometimes on Sundays he and a 
couple of other fellows from the foundry 
would get some girls and drive out in the 
country for a picnic, 

In the winter of 1940-41 Al met Ruth 
Hartley. Ruth was quieter than the girls 
he had been running around with, and at 
first he didn’t pay much attention to her. 
She was a friend of Ella Mae’s, a comp- 
tometer operator in the big Sears-Roe- 
buck store on Roosevelt Boulevard. 

The first time he really began to notice 
Ruth was one night when he was count- 
ing pennies saved from buying cigarettes. 
He would keep them around until he had 
something worth spending. One night 
Ruth was at the house and 
Al came downstairs after 
supper and dumped his can 
of pennies on the kitchen 
table. He started counting 
them and Ruth began to 
help him. The pennies kept 
falling off the table and 
rolling all over, and they 
would have to crawl after 
them. They got to laugh- 
ing, and then Al purpose- 
ly made some mistakes so 
Ruth would have to count 
over again. It got to be a 
game, counting the pennies; 
when they were through, 
they felt better acquainted. 

The pennies counted up 
to more than twenty-seven 
dollars and Ruth got quite 
bold and said that was 
enough for Al to take her 
out on a date. Al laughed 
and said that he wasn’t 
going to spend his last 


Swimming 


penny on any girl. 

It wasn’t long be- 
fore Ruth and Al 
were having dates 
once or twice a week. 
They would go out 
to the movies on the 
nights when Ruth — 
stopped in to see 
Ella Mae, or drive 
out to the country 
on Sundays. 

Sunday, Decem- 
ber seventh, rolled 
around, and as usu- 
al they had a date. 
But early in the af- 
ternoon Al was still 
sprawled out on the 
floor at Jim’s house, 
looking at the funny 
papers and trying to 
get up enough ener- 
gy to get dressed. v 
The radio was blar- 
ing away with some 
dance music. 

Suddenly the mu- 

sic stopped and a 
voice broke in: “The 
United States is at 
war with Japan! 
The Japs have bombed Pearl Harbor.” Al 
thought it was a play, or a joke of some 
kind; he turned on another station to get 
some more music. Soon that was cut off 
too and another voice said the same thing 
about the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

“All this time,’? Al remembers, “I was 
lying there like a dumb cluck, not think- 
ing anything of it. Finally I called to Jim. 
‘Hey, Jim,’ I said, ‘the radio keeps saying 
there is a war with Japan. Where the hell 
is Pearl Harbor?’ ” 

On Thursday Al got the boss to switch 
him to night work so he could take the 
day off. He stood in line for four hours 
in front of the Custom House with a 
couple of thousand others. The man at 
the desk looked at Al’s card and said, 
“You’ve got a couple of bad teeth, haven’t 
you?” Then he looked at Al. “The Ma- 
rines will fix them up,” he said, and 
slapped him on the back. 


DRAWINGS 
BY WILLIAM 
ARTHUR SMITH 


until they found out the 
name of the dirty little stream—Alligator Creek! 


was fun 


It took five days to build the machine-gun nest, but 
when the Marines got through they had something good. 


When Al saw Ruth again he told her 
it was all set, he was going away January 
fifth. “The Marines were nice about it. 
They asked me if I wanted the holidays, 
and I said sure, I had a date with a 
blonde for New Year’s Eve. So they said 
okay, you can keep it.” 

On New Year’s Eve Ruth and Al went 
to their last movie together. The picture 
was “Sergeant York.” Al thought Gary 
Cooper’s shooting was pretty good, but he 
told Ruth he was going to catch himself 
so many Japs he would make Sergeant 
York look like a piker. 

The day Al went away, it rained. Ruth 
met him at the Custom House to see him 
off. Ruth had been swell, ever since he 
enlisted. Once he said to her, “If you start 
crying I’ll knock your block off,” but Ruth 
didn’t need any warning. She knew some- 
thing about the Marines. Her sister Mer- 
cedes was married to a Marine gunnery 
sergeant stationed at Quantico, Virginia. 

Al’s letters from Parris Island, the boot 
camp near Charleston, South Carolina, 
and later from the advanced training 
camp at New River, North Carolina, 
sounded cheerful as ever. In June he got 
an unexpected forty-eight-hour leave to 
come home and say good-by. Afterward 
Ruth got a letter which said, among 
other things: “It all happened just the 
way I wanted it to, down at the station. 
Ill always want you to remember me the 
way I was, when I looked out of the train 
window, laughing and thinking of you.” 

With the letter came a little cardboard 
box with a diamond engagement ring in- 
side, and a card reading, “Till I come 


home, Al.” 
It was the first Ruth had heard about 
actually being engaged! ° 


Al’s outfit was Company H, Second Bat- 
talion, First Regiment of United States 
Marines. The First Regiment had been 
training for months for an amphibious 
landing operation under tropical condi- 


tions, and everybody in it was dying to 
get started. 

Al and Johnny Rivers met on the train 
going to Parris Island and they stayed 
together all through their training. John- 
ny was about the same size and build as 
Al. There was a kind of what-the-hell air 
about him. He could talk like an upcoun- 
try Dutchman and he was always yelling, 
“Yah-vo!” when anybody asked him 


At one o’clock the Japs started 
dropping flares, and a white rain 
of tracer bullets hit the _ trees. 


something. One day the squad leader had 
them counting off in sixes and Johnny 
was No. 6; the others all counted off 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five, and then 
Johnny bellowed, “Yah-vo!” Al thought 
he would break in two laughing. The 
squad leader was so mad he could hard- 
ly talk. 

Johnny was just as crazy as Al, or 
maybe crazier. They both worked hard at 
their jobs and got to be the top privates 
in their squad. But when they weren’t 
working they raised a lot of hell. They 
would roughhouse around their hut, play- 
ing football and tearing down the bunks. 


At first Company H was commanded 
by a Captain Holland, but he was trans- 
ferred and Captain Ferguson came to 
take charge of them. Al will always re- 
member the little speech Captain Holland 
made that day. He said to the new cap- 
tain, “I just want to tell you something 
about these boys. They do some drinking 
now and then, and they’ll cause you some 
trouble, but when it comes to fighting, 
they'll be right there, They won’t run and 
they'll give a good account of them- 
selves.” 

“T guess we proved those words,” Al 
says. 


Their ship was a big troop transport 
called the George F. Elliot. She plowed 
along at a steady, even rate that would 
lull anybody to sleep, The Marines took it 
easy on shipboard; they would get up late 
and have chow, and about ten they would 
go to school with the captain or one of 
the lieutenants. The officer would explain 
about the islands they were going to and 
what they had to do when they got 
there. 

Johnny boxed a lot on the ship; they 
had some gloves on board and had regu- 
lar bouts. Once Al was in Johnny’s cor- 
ner during a fight and he kept telling 
him, “Use your right, Johnny, use your 
right!” Johnny was just sparring and 
didn’t want to hurt the other guy, but Al 
sort of talked him into it, and all of a 
sudden he came up and socked the guy 
with that right. The other Marine just 
stood there a second; he was out on his 
feet. Then his eyes went crooked and he 
wobbled and started to fall, but somebody 
caught him. 

Johnny looked worried. He came over 
to Al and said, ‘“What’s the idea, Smitty? 
I didn’t want to hit him with my right.” 
Then he grinned and added, “Boy, I sure 
hit him, didn’t I?” 

Sometimes the Marines would get to 
talking about (Continued on page 167) 
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BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


oD UDGE WILL PUDER sat in a rocker 
on his piazza in the town of Grouse 
Creek, Colorado, and that would have 
been a funny sight to see, had any of the 
few cars that bumbled past happened to 
glance his way. That the judge was prac- 
tically globular; with pale blue eyes as 
round as @ babe’s and legs so short his 
feet touched the floor only at the ex- 
treme down rock of the rocker, was not 
what made the sight funny, however. It 
was siroply that nobody had seen him sit 
on hig piazza for years, not since his wife 
died./ 

Hé could hardly have told why he was 
doing it this afternoon. He was prey to 
suspense, embarrassment and ridiculous 
dismay. Why in heaven’s name should he 
imagine Mary Milton would call on him, 
first off? Just because he had been/her 
father’s law partner and lifelong friend? 
Shoot! Women who have lived the fast 
life of New York City (and “fast” must 
be more than a mere byword when you 
can bury one husband and divorce two 
others inside of eight years) —a woman 
like that isn’t going to fret her con- 
science, the minute of her home-coming, 
over dropping in for a how-do-you-do 
on a grotesque fat old family friend. 

But still, if she should! It wasn’t the 
divorces, Will Puder -hastened to assure 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ANDERSON 


himself. Shoot! He lived jn his age. 
He, as a judge, right in this town, had 
given as many decrees’ as Mary had 
ever had (though ofcourse to differ- 
ent women). No, no, what he was in 
a sweat about was—what the Heck 
would he be supposed to call her? 
Mary Milton’ Somebody Somebody 
Somebody. He couldn’t know which 
she had képt, which dropped, and he 
couldn’t4 remember, moreover, what 
any of’the names were. What a spot! 

It only goes to show what a dunce 
a man is to worry. For when she did 
come presently, up the piazza steps, 
it was, 
“Mary, bless my soul!” 

He had been thinking “woman,” nat 
was the trouble, visioning Mary as ‘aged 
far beyond her actual twenty-seven 
years, a glass of fashion, woyldly-wise, 
and doubtless pretty cynical And here, 
the way she sat devouring with her gaze 
the remembered foothills’ and peeping 
snow peaks, cheeks mantling with emo- 
tions she made no attempt to hide—for 
his life, the man could not see where 
she had changed a mite from the ethe- 
real wisp of a girl who had run away 
East eight years ago. 

Aware at last that he was watching 
her, Mary said, “It’s the altitude, the 


“My, my, Uncle Will,” and, f 


air, Uncle Will. You would think that. 
who was raised here in it—but after 
having been back there it’s like a heady 
wine; it makes me feel all ya and 
girly.” 

Her eyes had come to ny with this. 
He realized she was trying fearfully to 
speak with them a plea/ “her lips could 
not utter: “Do, please, you, understand.” 
And he, who had just been thinking 
how little life had stricken Mary, did 
understand, and she saw he did, and was 
down at his feet with her face in her 
arms on his plump knees, sobbing her 
hurt heart out. 


Sergeant Schmid, Marine (Continued jrom page 51) 


the Japs—they always had Wake Island 
on their minds. Al knew what Japs looked 
like; he used to see them’ down in At- 
lantic City, where they ran pinball games 
along the Boardwalk and gave away dolls 
for prizes. He never did like them. 
August sixth was the last day on board. 
After evening chow the Marines were 
ordered below, and the hatches were 
closed. All the lights were turned off ex- 
cept for one dreary little blue bulb, like 
the lights in a juke joint. Somebody said, 
“It won’t be long now.” ; 
Al and Johnny got busy cleaning the 
machine gun for the thousandth time. 
Around 4:30 a.m, an order came and Al’s 
outfit went to get their breakfast—one 
apple and one orange. Some of them ate 
and some didn’t, A little after six the 
‘guns from the warships began a big bar- 
rage, and kept it up for the rest of the 
morning. At 6:30 another order came, for 
the first wave to go over the side. The 
hatches lifted and Al could hear the boys 
going over the side and scrambling down 
the steel plates of the ship. The guns 
were still making a hell of a racket. 
He wished to God the waiting was over. 
At 7:15 the order came down for the 
second wave. That was for Al’s outfit. 
When he came on topside, it looked just 
like a movie. The big guns from the Navy 
ships were firing; the landing boats were 
strung out around the transports, wait- 
ing; planes were zooming overhead— 
scouts off our cruisers. Al could see the 
island of Guadalcanal and its rows of 
palm trees rising out of the ocean about 
two miles away. It looked green and 
fresh, but it didn’t look pretty. There 
were too many shells hitting in there, hit- 
ting the hills and beach, puffing up big 
clouds of white smoke and dirt. Al had 
the tube of the machine gun over his 
shoulder; the water jacket was full and 
the whole thing weighed a little over 
forty pounds. Johnny Rivers had the 
tripod. The lieutenant said, “Get ready, 
boys,” and they went over to the rail and 
put down the stuff, just as though it was 
practice, and climbed over and let them- 
selves down the nets to the Higgins boat. 


The lieutenant was the first man over 
when they got to the beach. Then John- 
ny jumped in the water and somebody 
tossed him the tripod and he took off. Al 
jumped next and somebody tossed him 
the gun. The water was up to his chest. 
He held the gun over his head, waded in 
to the sand and ran to the spot assigned 
to his squad. The rest of them came 
right along and flopped down in the 
sand and got the gun Set up. 

In a few minutes the order came to 
move on and set up farther inshore. They 
broke down the gun and ran again and 
set up again. They kept doing that most 
of the morning, covering fifty to 100 
yards at a time. The sand was hotter 
than all hell and there were millions of 
sand flies and little red ants that had a 
nasty sting. But they had to stay belly 
down in the sand until they got to a 
coconut grove. 

So far his squad hadn’t run into any 
firing at all. Rifles were popping in the 
woods up ahead, and the big gun barrage 
was still hitting the Japs in the hills. 

Around noon they got word that an- 
other party of Marines had captured the 
airfield, which was their main objective. 
Somebody pulled the Jap flag off the pole 
there and ran Old Glory up to the top 
and the Marines gave a cheer. 

The Japs were running away and the 
Marines were chasing them and it was 
still just like a movie. 

Al’s squad chased after the Japs all 
that day, and two more days; they were- 


n’t up in front of the other Marines, nor 
’way behind, but somewhere along in the 
middle. LeRoy Diamond was the squad 


leader. He was always watching out for 


the gun, keeping it clean, telling them 
to keep it out of the mud. 

They pushed on that first day through 
the low part of the jungle and came to 
some hills, but the mud was still up. to 
their ankles, and they couldn’t get any 
decent footing. There were long ropes 
tied to some of the trees which the Ma- 
rines who had gone ahead had left there; 
Al would take hold of one with his right 
hand and pull himself up a slope, hold- 
ing his forty pounds of gun with his left. 
He would never let the gun get down 
in the mud, One time they got to the 
top of a steep hill and looked down to 
where they had to go. There was slippery, 
slimy jungle mud a foot thick on the 
slope, and Al said to Johnny, “How in 
hell are we supposed to get down there?” 
They slid down that soft mud just as 
though they were on a roller coaster. 
The mud plastered them to the hips, but 
they kept the gun out of it, anyway, 

The sand in the river bottoms got in- 
side Al’s shoes and socks and started 
rubbing his feet raw. By the time they 
got set up on the second night he had 
blisters as big as quarters on both feet. 

On the third day all the Marines were 
ordered to come back and take positions 
guarding a five-mile beachhead around 
Henderson Field. 

Al and the rest of the squad felt pretty 
good. It was almost like getting back to 
civilization again to be on the beach, 
with a lot of fairly clean khaki uniforms 
around, Al figured he was about due for 
a good hot meal of meat and potatoes— 
he had been eating hardtack and coco=- 
nuts and field rations for three days 
now. There were about a thousand Ma- 
rines who had the same idea. He was 
carrying the lid from a mess kit and he 
started to hold it out before he saw what 
they had there—a big pot of rice and a 
stack of hard-looking crackers. Every- 
body was getting two spoonfuls of rice 
and one cracker. 

Al looked down at that. Jap rice and his 
stomach sort of turned over; he felt mad 
and miserable at the same time. “Gimme 
the cracker,” he said, and walked away. 

It didn’t seem so much like a movie 
any more. 


Company H was sent to hold a section 
of the front where the Tenaru River ran 
down to the ocean. It was about a mile 
and a half from the center of the air- 
field. Al’s squad dug in near the west 
bank of the Tenaru, about 100 yards 
from the ocean itself, 

The first job was to get a good nest 
built for the gun. First they dug a cir- 
cular trench around their position, about 
four feet deep and two feet wide. The 
ground in the center was left level for 
the gun platform. The trench was deep 
enough so that when they stood in it the 
gun came about up to their chests. Then 
they stacked sandbags up in front and 
all around the outside of the trench, and 
plastered the bags inside and out with 
river mud. They put two big coconut logs 
across the top as a protection against 
mortar fire and camouflaged the whole 
thing with palm fronds and leaves, until 
it was practically invisible ten yards off. 
It took five days to build the nest. 

The spot they were holding was a cor- 
ner position; the ocean was on their left, 
the river in front, and the next Marine 
machine gun was about 100 yards to the 
right, near a little bend in the river. 
There were coconut trees on both sides 
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of the river, coming almost down to the 
water. They kept a twenty-four-hour 
watch on the gun; two or three men 
from the squad were up there all the 
time. The rest of them would stay about 
thirty or forty feet behind, lounging on 
their blankets and killing time. When it 
came to going into action Lee Diamond 
was the one in charge; he told them 
when to start firing, and picked out the 
targets if the gun was firing free. Next 
to him Johnny Rivers and Al were the 
main two: Johnny fired the gun and Al 
loaded. If one of them got bumped off 
somebody else from the squad was sup- 
posed to take his place—the one who 
could get there fastest. 

The gun was the most important mem- 
ber of the squad, and they knew it. They 
greased it and petted it and painted a 
shamrock on it, for 
Al, and the word 
“Chief,” for Johnny 
because one of his 
parents was Indian. 


Al’s feet were the 
worst thing; they 
were really giving him 
hell. The first time 
he took off his shoes 
and socks after the 
three-day march in 
the hills, a couple of 
layers of skin came 
off with them. The 
soles of his feet were 
practically raw meat. 
Some big blisters be- 
gan to form on his 
soles, and they broke 
and let out a lot of 
yellow stuff, and filled 
up again. His right 
leg was getting stiff, 
and he had head- 
aches from it. He told 
the Navy corpsman 
about it. 

The corpsman was a 
wild little guy named 
Bob Day—the Marines call him Rosie 
O’Day. He said he would fix Al up. He 
got out a rusty little knife, dipped it in 
alcohol, slit the blister open and cut all 
the loose skin away. Then he told Al, 
“This is going to hurt,’ and poured iodine 
over the whole thing. Al was sitting under 
a tree, but the next second he was four 
feet in the air, standing straight up; he 


} just hollered and hopped up and down, it 


hurt so much. Finally he got his dirty 
old socks back on over the blisters and 
limped off to fill some sandbags. 

The lieutenant heard about it and told 
Al to go to sick bay, about two miles 
back. Al didn’t like the idea of going back 
there; they might want to keep him, and 
he wanted to be with the gang when the 
Japs came. A couple of days later the 
lieutenant saw him limping around worse 
than ever. “Smitty, have you been down 
to the hospital?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Al. 

“Well, what did the doctor say?” 

“He said I was okay—nothing wrong 
with me.” 

The lieutenant looked at Al. “You’re a 
liar,” he said in a pleasant tone. “Now, 
you get down there right away, or I'll 
break every bone in your body.” 

So Al had to go. The doctor looked at 
his leg and discovered a swollen kernel as 
big as a walnut on the inside of his thigh. 
Finally the doctor said he would have to 
send Al to a base hospital and have the 
swollen gland cut out. He said it was 
blood poisoning and very serious. 

“Good God, doc,” Al said, “I can’t do 
that—I’ve got to be up there with my 
buddies!” 

| But the doctor shook his head. “I’ve got 


| 


There was a blinding flash, 
and Al went down on his back. 


to send you back, Smitty. it I don’t yow’re — 


going to lose a leg. 2 

Just at that moment something beauti- 
ful happened. There was a roar of motors 
overhead and the Marines outside began 
yelling and cheering, Al and the doc ran 
out of the hospital together and stared up 
at the sky. Up there, flying fast and 
straight for Henderson Field, were three 


formations of sleek new fighter planes— -— 


and they were American! 


A hot wave of joy swept over Al and 
every other Marine on the island. They 
thought: Oh, boy, we’re getting planes! 
There isn’t a damn thing to worry about; 
our troubles are over now! Al limped 
back and forth counting the planes— 
there were eighteen of them! They were 
the first American fighters on the island. 

There would probably be a big fight 
tomorrow between 
the planes and the 
Jap ships hanging 
around off the is- 
land, trying to make 
a landing and shell- 
ing the Marines all 
the time. Al begged 
the doc, “Let me go 
back, just for a day, 
so I can he there 
when it starts.” And 
_ finally the doc said 

all right, he could 
go back, but if his 
leg was still both- 
ering him in the 
morning, he should 
be in the hospital by 
eight without fail. 

Al said okay, he 
would do that. 

When he got back 
to the gang they 
were all wondering 
what the planes 
would do. They 
hoped they’d take 
off after the Jap 
cruisers first thing 
in the morning. 

Al stood watch for a couple of hours on 
the gun, while Johnny got some sleep, 
and then they changed off. It was about 
eleven o’clock. His-leg was throbbing. He 
felt waves of heat rush over him, and 
then, a few minutes later, he got cold 
and began to shiver. He said to himself, 
“I’m getting that damn malaria, too.” He 
fell into a doze. 

Around one o’clock he woke up with a 
bang. The Japs were dropping flares all 
around and firing from across the river. 
They were yelling and jabbering, and this 
time they were using machine guns. 
There was a white rain of tracer bullets 
hitting the trees all around him. 

Al rolled over and pulled his shoes on, 
fastened on his .45 and started crawling 
for the nest, all in a couple of seconds. 

This was what they had been waiting 
for. 

Lee Diamond was right beside him. Al 
heard him say, “Jeeze, I gotta get over 
there.” They were both crawling as flat 
as they could. 

The Japs really opened up then; the 
air got stiff with bullets a few inches over 
their heads. They crawled about halfway; 
they still had twenty or thirty feet to go, 
and Al said, “Let’s make a run for it.” 


Lee told him, “No, they’ll cut us in two.” | 


Then he remembered Al’s leg. “You stay 
back, Smitty,” he said; “your leg is bad.” 

“It doesn’t hurt me any more,” Al told 
him. It didn’t either. 

Al stood up and made a dive for the 
nest. He didn’t quite make it. He got half- 
way across the back window, which was 
just a row of sandbags, He yelled, “Pull 
me in!” and they did. There was a belt in 
the gun already. Al got hold of the box 


\ 


and got set to feed the bullets in the gun. 

Lee came sliding in right behind him, 
yelling, “Come on, there’s too many in 
here. Get going! Clear out!” Everybody 


~got out but Lee and Al and Johnny. 


Johnny was on the gun when the attack 
started; when Al came in, he said, “Okay, 
Smitty,” and kept on staring across the 
river, 

The orders were to hold fire until the 
Japs started to cross. If the Marines fired 
too soon it would give away their posi- 
tion, and the Japs would try to knock 
them out with mortars. 

The Japs were coming closer in the 
coconut grove across the river. They were 
screaming in the high-pitched, hysterical 
way they had when they wanted to get 
on your nerves. One of them would yell, 
“EEEE-YI!” and fire his rifle, and the 
rest of them would do the same thing. 

There were streams of incandescent 
tracer bullets coming across from the Jap 
machine guns; bullets were thudding into 
the sandbags in front of the nest. 

Al thought: All right, you rotten Nips, 
you're going to get it. 

He was scared and his heart was 
pounding. They were all scared. But that 
didn’t mean anything. They knew what 
their job was; they knew each other; 
they had been sweating and working 
together a long time, just for this. 

The Japs had made a good-sized land- 
ing that night, under heavy naval pro- 
tection, about three miles west on the 
beach. They were following almost the 
Same route the Marines had taken on the 
first day. They planned to crash through 
the Marines’ rear lines and grab the air- 
field before the Marines could consolidate. 
There were 800 to 1,000 Japs on the west 
bank of the Tenaru when the battle 
started. And on the east side, at the 
mouth of the river, there were about 200 
Marines, with two machine guns and two 
37-millimeter antitank guns. 

About 1:30 the Japs started coming 
across. Al saw a dark, bobbing mass on 
the other side down near the river, right 
in front of the gun. Lee stood up and 
began pushing sandbags away from the 
front of the gun. 

He said, “Fire!” and Johnny opened up. 
He raked the dark blob of Japs back and 
forth and it broke up into a lot of little 
shadows and shapes, screaming and run- 
ning and flopping down in the water. 
Bull Warren’s gun, 100 yards to the right, 
opened up at the same time. 

It sounded good to hear the deep chut- 
chut-chut stutter of the American guns. 
It made the Jap .25’s sound like popguns. 

Now the Japs had both Marine guns 
spotted and they gave them the works. 
They plastered them with everything 
they had, Bullets whizzed into the nest 
and threw chips of wood and dirt down 
the back of the Marines’ shirts. Nobody 
was crouching down any more; they were 
all standing up and working. Johnny 
watched for the spurts of fire on the 
other side and tried to douse them. The 
noise of the gun drowned out everything; 
Lee would punch Al on the arm, and Al 
would punch Johnny, and point to where 
he should fire next. 

Bull Warren’s gun suddenly stopped 
firing and Al thought: Maybe he’s been 
hit. Then Johnny got it. 

A string of slugs tore into his face and 
the blood spurted out as though you had 
turned on a faucet. He fell back in the 
trench without making a sound. Al’s 
heart thumped; he felt the hate rising in 
him—hot, and then icy cold. He moved 
over and took the gun and Lee got in 
position to load. 

Al didn’t feel scared any more; he 
didn’t even feel tired. He felt cool and 
confident and tough, swinging the gun 
back and forth with his left hand Ua 
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heard his bullets hissing through the 
water and banging into the Japs’ hel- 
mets. He knew he was hitting something 
now; he was ramming lead and steel into 
the Japs’ guts and slaughtering them to 
hell out there in the water. 
He was seething inside with unspoken 
curses for the Japs, things he didn’t have 
time to say. He thought: Die, you bas- 
tards, die! when he heard them scream- 
ing and sobbing in the water. 
The Japs must have got rattled, be- 
cause they started coming over right 
where the moon was shining on the river; 
Al could practically see the buttons on 
their jackets. He waited till they were 
only fifty yards away and then he mowed 
them down like sitting ducks. 
Lee was loading and helping direct the 
fire. Al would be shooting across the river 
to the left, and he would feel Lee hitting 
him on the arm—really hitting him—and 
pointing upstream. Al would swing the 
gun up there and hear the Japs yelling 
as his bullets ripped through them. Once 
a Jap machine gunner got set up on the 
other side and put a string of bullets 
'| through the water jacket of Al’s gun; 
= . the water spurted out over his chest, and 
re honvest ott He HOU: | the gun started to crackle and sputter 
ee ee NEV ERiNg 13g! ue | like an empty kettle on a stove. It got 
Ww , OL ™ | red-hot, but for some reason it didn’t jam. 
: Once Lee thought he heard something 
scrambling around a few yards in front 
of the nest. He got his Reising gun in one 
hand, poked his head over the top and let 
go a few rounds. Later on they found 
three dead Japs down there. 

A Jap bullet caught Lee on the arm 
and knocked him down; he fell partly 
across Al’s feet. Al went on firing and 
loading for himself. The sweat was pour- 
ing down his face. He wasn’t thinking, or 
worrying, or even feeling very much. He 
was killing Japs. 

He kept it up for more than four hours, 
with and without help, while heavy Ma- 
rine reinforcements came up behind him, 
and a strong force went across the river 
upstream and swung down to catch the 
Japs from behind. The Japs were stopped 
cold at the Tenaru that night; their 
whole attack was a ghastly flop. 

But somewhere one of them got 
through. There was a blinding flash, an 
explosion and something hit Al a terrific 
wallop in the face. It was a hand grenade 
that had exploded against the left stirrup 
of his gun. Al put his hand up and all he 
could feel was a sticky wet pulp and 
warm blood pouring through his fingers. 

He went down on his back in the 
trench. Lee was lying across his legs. Al 
heard himself say, “Goddam, they got me 
in the eyes.” Then he could feel more 
pains, in his left shoulder and arm and 
hand. The shrapnel from the grenade 
had ripped him there too. His arm began 
giving him hell, 

The Japs were still pouring bullets into 
the nest, and Al reached around to his 
holster and took out his .45. Lee heard 
him fussing with it and yelled, “Don’t do 
it, Smitty—don’t shoot yourself!” 

“Hell, don’t worry about that,” Al said. 
“T’'m going to get the first Jap that tries 
to come in here.” 

“But you can’t see,” Lee told him. 

“That’s all right,” Al said. “Just tell me 
which way he’s coming and I'll get him. 
I can smell the rotten buggers.” 

After that he began to get kind of crazy. 
He kept asking, “How’s Johnny?” even 
though he knew all the time that Johnny 
was dead just a few inches away. They 
were helpless, there in the hole, and it 
was getting to be daylight. There was a 
Jap sniper up in a tree across the river 
who was firing almost straight down at 
4, } ||them. The only thing that protected 
ies ecg ae ti | | them was the shelf where the machine 

Gee | gun stood. The Jap’s bullets kept hitting 
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the edge of that ledge, knocking the dirt 
and sand down into Al’s face. He knew 
the dirt was falling into his eyes, and he 
couldn’t do anything about it. 

A long time later, probably an hour, 
Whitney Jacobs, one of the boys in the 
squad, jumped down into the hole. Jake 
crawled around to where he was and said, 
“You'll be all right, Smitty—just got a 
little dirt in your eyes.” Al said, “Hell, I 
got more than that in my eyes.” Jake 
went to get some water out of the spare 
can for the machine gun; it was full of 
rust and oil, but it was water. Al’s steel 
helmet had been knocked off by the ex- 
plosion and Jake poured the water in ite 
He lifted Al up a little and Al stuck his 
bloody face down in the helmet and 
drank like a pig—sand, oil, blood and 
everything. , 

The next Al knew they were taking him 
out on a blanket. He heard the lieutenant 
say, “Hey, Smitty,” and he answered, 
“Whaddya say, boss?” and he knew the 
lieutenant was helping to carry him out. 
Tt took nerve to do that; the Japs were 
keeping up a steady machine-gun fire all 
around the nest. He said, “Are those our 
guns?” and the lieutenant said, “Sure, 
they’re our guns,” and Al said, “You're a 
lying ; they’re Jap guns—I know 
’em.” The lieutenant said, “Don’t worry 
about it, Smitty. We’re winning. It’s in 
the bag.” 


STATISTICAL NOTE 

Of the 800 or more Japs who tried 
to cross the Tenaru on August 21, 1942, 
fourteen were picked up wounded aft- 
er the battle and one was captured 
unhurt. The rest were killed. They 
were crack Jap infantrymen, with 
new uniforms and medals on_ their 
chests—the best the enemy had. 

The number of bodies counted with- 
in range of Al’s machine gun ran into 
the hundreds, and the other Marines 
who were there that night credited 
him with killing at least 200 of them. 
He never got a chance to count them 
himself, 


Late in September Ruth got a letter 
from somewhere in the Pacific Ocean, 
dated August twenty-sixth. The writing 
was strange. 

“Dear Ruth,” it began, “I don’t know 
how to start this letter as I am not very 
good at writing. Al asked me to write this 
letter for him as he has been wounded in 
battle. I am a sailor and am taking care 
of him, he is all right and I wouldn't 
worry about him. 

“TI will tell you honestly and truly tho, 
he is a HERO and I do mean HERO.” 

No place was given—the censor had cut 
it out. Another month went by before 
Ruth got more news: on October twenty- 
third she received a neat typewritten 
note with a small Red Cross at the top. 
It said Al had just been admitted to the 
Naval Hospital at San Diego, California; 
that he could not write her for the time 
being, but he sent his love and hoped she 
would write him very soon. 

The letter that followed was in the 
same handwriting, and it was signed by 
Miss Virginia Pfeiffer, a Red Cross work- 
er at the hospital. She had been talking 
with Al, she wrote, and he had been won- 
dering for a long time if he should tell 
Ruth what was wrong with him. 

“Today he told me he might as well let 
you know,” Miss Pfeiffer wrote. “He has 
lost one eye and the other is seriously 
damaged. The doctors will not know for 
months whether he will have any sight 
in that eye ... Of course Al’s chief 
thought is what this news will mean so 
far as you and he are concerned. If you 
stand by him until he comes home it will 
mean a lot to him and if you can both 
pull together it will mean everything. He 
thinks you are such a wonderful girl .. .” 

Ruth got to a telephone and put in 


The chatter of drills... the clatter of steél...a thou- 

sand assorted, nerye- -scraping noises! Mrs. Stevens 

took them all home i in her head when the shift at the 
yard was over. 

But they’re. gone now. Gone because she’s learned 
how a little relaxation can make today’s weariness 
disappear ... can help store up strength for tomor- 
row’s wartime task, whatever it may be. 

Right now, all she’s thinking is: Can they make 
their bid? Should I discard or trump? Where in the 
world is that king of clubs? 
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working hours—enjoying inexpensive recreation with 

their families and neighbors — conderving gas and 

rubber—saving more awd more money ‘for war bonds 
—and finding it great, fun! ‘ 
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is deprived 6f this source of relaxation. 
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a long-distance call for Al, but they 
couldn’t connect her at the hospital. She 
sent him an air-mail special-delivery let- 
ter saying she wanted to come to San 
Diego right away. She said she loved him, 
and would always stand by him, She 


wrote that she had been wearing his || 


ring ever since she got it. 

A letter from Al himself was her re- 
ward. He had dictated it to one of his 
buddies in the hospital ward. “At the 
present I can’t see but the doctors are 
doing all they can to help me...I am 
feeling much better today and the doctor 
told me I could get up for a little while 
tomorrow. As soon as I can I am going to 
put in for a transfer to the East Coast. 

“Well, guess that is all for now. I hope 
you will write again as soon as you can. 
From the devil himself. Al.” 

Ruth felt better when she read that 
letter. It sounded like the old Al. 

And then, one day in December, the 
bottom fell out of everything. It was a 
letter from Miss Pfeiffer again. 

“Dear Ruthie,” it began, “this is going 
to be a difficult letter for me to write, for 
it’s slightly (?) full of bad news for you. 
First, Smitty’s foot is acting up again, so 
he isn’t able to leave now. Secondly, he 
wants me to tell you he can’t and won’t 
marry you so long as he is unable to See. 
Al had bad news Monday. The doctors 
told him (another specialist was here) 
that it would be a year before they could 
do anything to his eye ...I feel much 
the same as you—about still wanting to 


| marry the man I loved in spite of a 


physical handicap—but you see, men like 
Al feel they would be a burden and not 
able to give you all the things they had 
hoped to have for you some day...” 
Somehow Ruth got on a train for 
Quantico, where Mercedes lived. Before 
it even stopped she was in her sister’s © 
arms, sobbing. 


One morning Al said to the nurse, 
“That’s a window over there, isn’t it?” 


/ and they knew he was beginning to See. 


| _ “Sure,_you het,”-he 


He got so he could tell the difference be- 
tween day and night inside the hospital. 
The doctors said that was fine. They 
told Al there were still tiny pieces of 
shrapnel in his right eye that would have 
to work themselves out; they were too 
small to remove by surgery. The concus- 
sion hemorrhages in back of the eyeball 
were very slow in clearing up. But they 
thought he could expect further improve- 
ment. They gave him a glass eye, which 
made him more self-conscious than ever. 
The boys told him it didn’t match up at 
all. They said, “Where’d you get that? It 
looks like it came out of a dead man.” 
Then he got a sizzling note from 


| Mercedes. She wanted to know if he was 


trying to break Ruth’s heart, sending the 
kind of letters he did. She said, “When a 
girl really loves a fellow, she can’t just 
walk out of his life like that.” 

Al came home on the nineteenth of 


| January, a little over a year from the 
| day he left to become a Marine. He 
| stepped off the train at North Phila- 
| delphia, looking husky and erect, with a 


Navy corpsman holding his arm. You 


} could hardly tell he had ever been hurt— 


there was just a little L-shaped scar un- 
der his left eye, and a bandage on his 
thumb. He laughed when he felt Ruth’s 
hat pressed against him, and her arms 
over his shoulders. 

He laughed again when a -reporter 


| asked him, “Are you going to invite us 


to the wedding?” 


said ES see 


Was. 


THE END 


The foregoing excerpts are from 
the book to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
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